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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS .I, II, & ITI). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three Re of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical patterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 

This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monressort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 
“Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas. .. This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
unimpassioned; it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
language. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic wrady of the en of children from birth. 

_, The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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Hotes. 


THE DRAMATIC WORK OF 
HENRY CHETTLE. 


IV.—Twe Deatu or Ropert Kary or 
HuntTINGpon. 


This consists of two parts, of which the 
first part alone (I. i., I. ii., I. iii., 235-249) 
is concerned with Robin Hood's death, 
while the second, and far the larger, portion 
presents ‘‘ Matilda’s Tragedy.’’ Fleay 
(‘Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama’) and the Rev. Ronald Bayne 
(‘Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture’) agree in assigning the first part to 
Munday, the second to Chettle, Mr. Bayne 
finding in ‘‘ Matilda’s Tragedy ” a tragic 
note different from anything in the earlier 
portion of the play. This division is quite 
maccurate. Not only is Chettle’s hand 
unmistakably present in both parts, but the 





| 





actual scene of Robin Hood’s death (pp. 238- 
249) is his. To Chettle alone I assign 
II. i., III. iv. and v., V. i. and ii. ; III. ii., 
iii., and IV. i. seem to be wholly Munday’s; 
the rest (I. i. ii. iii, ID. ii, IID. i, 
IV. ii. and iii.) of mixed authorship. I. i. 
contains Skelton rhymes, and if the Skelton 
rhymes in the ‘ Downfall’ are Chettle’s, it 
is natural to assume that these are also his. 
I. ii. is Munday’s as far as the exit of Friar 
Tuck, p. 224 (Doncaster, Prior, Little 
John, etc.); immediately after the exit of 
Robin Hood, Chettle’s hand becomes evident. 
The assassination of Warman is his, and 
the scene continues to show traces of his 
hand up to the entry of the King and Queen, 
i.e., the point marked ‘‘ Scene IV ”’ in the 
early quarto; from this point onwards it is 
Munday’s. After the entry of the dying 
Robin Hood in I. iii. (p. 238), Chettle’s 
style is unmistakable. His work here does 
not end with Robin Hood’s death, but con- 
tinues to be recognizable in Friar Tuck’s 
speeches introducing the fresh play, though 
the long explanatory speech (251) and the 


feeble dumb-shew scene (252, 253) suggest 
that he has here merely revised what 
Munday had written. 
(1) I. ii. 224. 

Warman. ....I1 thank God 


I never was in better state than now. 

Prior. Why what a servile slavish 
hast thou! 

Art thou a man, and canst be such a 


beast, 

Ass-like to bear the burthen of thy 
wrongs? 

Doncaster. Dost thou not see Robin’s 
ambitious pride? 


Did he not bring a "troop to grace 


himself, bos , : 
Like captives waiting on a conqueror’s 
chair? 


Warman. Why should you hate him? 
Why should you, or you, 
Envy this noble lord thus as you do? 


‘Grissil,’ IV. ii. 60:— 
Grissil. And by my truth (if I have 
any truth) 
I came from court more quiet and 
content, 
By many a thousand part, than when 


went; 
Laureo. Oh, vile dejection of too base 


a soul! 

Hast thou beheld the paradise of court, 

- - > : sat enthron’d, 

Whilst Ps aaa as saint-like, have adored 
thee, 

And being now thrown down by violence, 

Dost thou not envy those that drive thee 
thence? 
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Grissil. Far be it from my heart from a. No. 19. 
envying my lord (11) I. i. 255:— 
f * ‘ A ; x s Salisbury. Then will Matilda .. like 
What wrong have they done me? what a bright star adorn the lovely train 
hate to you? Of beauteous ladies, &c. 
(2) I. iii, 242:— *‘Grissil,’ I. i. 11 , 
Salisbury. Ah, villain, shut those Methinks her beauty, shining through 
gloomy lights of thine! thgse weeds, 
‘Hoffman,’ III. i. 37 :— Seems like a bright star in the sullen ; 
My Lucibell, whose lights are mask’d | Mis < ied 
with clouds. (19) 4; 
See also Nos. 30 and 35. Ring. oY hile her fair eyes give beauty 4 
(3) I. iii, 244:— ‘ to bright day. (18) 
Prior (to the dying Robin Hood): Look About You,’ xxviii. 470 :— 
Keep in, eee o : little while thy soul! The world would have ... . no day 
‘ Hoffman,’ III. ry If from the world your beauty were ‘ 
Lodowick (to ‘she swooning Lucibell) : away 
Hover a little longer blessed soul! Ibid, xxviii, 471:— 

(4) I. iii, 244:— cain The bright sun of thy beauty’s light. | 49) 
D. , = = ack \do oe s— F 
sions ® To 7 with us in this blacl Dike Whe aeecsl vives “tite 

Hoffman,’ V. "ii, 98:— ; effigy. | ‘ 
Their ends shall finish our black Hoffman,’ I. i. 4:—_ d : 
tragedy Hoffman (addressing his father’s skele- 

(5) I. iii, 246:— ton) :— a a I 

King. Death, like a champion, treading Be silent, thou effigies of fair virtue. 
down thy life. And see No. val 

‘Hoffman,’ I. i. 12:— (14) IT. i. 259:— ‘ 

Death, like a_ tyrant, seizeth me Queen. After a long storm in a troub- 
unawares. lous sea, 

(6) I. iii. 246:— The pilot is no gladder of a calm, 

R. Hood. Chaste maid Matilda, countess Than Isabel to see the vexéd looks 4 
of account, Of her lov’d lord changed into sweet | |... 
Chase with thy bright eyes all these aspects. (20). 
clouds of woe ‘Eng. Mour. Gar,’ p. 518:— 
From these fair cheeks. Even as a calm to tempest-tossed men, 
‘ Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 66:— So comes our King. 
The worthy duchess, worthless of this © Noffman,’ I. i. 7:— 
death. Another trouble grieves my vexéd eyes P 
And see No. 28 and ‘ Downfall,’ 3, 18.* With ghastly apparitions, strange as- 3 


(7) I. iii. 247:— " pects. 
R. Hood. My dying frost, which no See also No. 29 and ‘ Downfall,’ 15. 
sun’s heat can thaw, (14a). IT. ii. 264:— 





Closes the powers of all my outward Fitzwater. Now by my troth, if any 
parts : troth I have, 
My freezing blood runs back unto my I am as roy at Matilda’s mirth 
heart, As I was g e to see her first day’s birth. (21) 
Where it assists death, which it would Grissil” IV. 60 :— gla 
resist. And by my as, if I have anv truth, 
See ‘ Downfall,’ 16, and passages there c ae ~ from court more quiet and con- 
: en 
~~ iii, 250:— By many a thousand part, than when I J 
' Friar. Off, then, I wish you, with your (15). 11 ya sh 
Kendal green; "” Cheater. he Ititudes of dyed 
Let not sad grief in fresh array be sven. tea ted with ‘Tied sunalinaiibancaiites 
See No. 34. © Look ies You,’ xxx. 487:— 
(9) I. iii. 254:— i “— have dyed Blackheath red with 
oer pring Mind ag the sun came musked he blood of millions, “y 
And veiled beauty, join’d with chastity, And , Downfall,’ 11. I 
Appeared in pod lovely shape . . (16). LIT. i. 272:— oF b 
‘Hofman’ iit. i: 37:-— t Hubert. Thy brain is... 
My Lucibell, ‘wane lights are mask’d Dried up with care. 
with clouds. “Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 508 :— 
(10) IT. i. 254:— Whose brain is dried up with the inevit- Ib 
King. Kings’ thoughts should be divine. (17). 11 bp of death. 
* These numbers correspond with those in the ; Queen. See ye yon baggage, muffled in 
preceding list. black weeds: (22) 
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Those clouds fold 
portends 
Sad desolation to this royal realm; 
For ever seek to mask her light, good 
friends. 
‘Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 65:— 
Endymion’s love, muffle 
face! 
Ibid, III. i. 37:— 
My Lucibell, whose lights are mask’d 
with clouds. 
And see ‘ Downfall,’ 14. 
(18) IIT. iv. 282:— 
Leicester. A shambles of 
about his feet. 
‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 502 :-— 
Until this blessed marriage, England was 
a shambles of slaughtered men. 


in the comet that 


in clouds thy 


dead men 


(19). ITT. v. 2838:— 
Salisbury. You are a king, and high are 
princes’ thoughts 
‘Grissil,’ I. i. 12:— 
The will of princes subjects must not 
search. 
Ibid, V. i. 87:— 
None else but kings can know the heart 
of kings. 
‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 503:— 
Princes are sacred things, 
It fits not swains to think amiss of 
kings. 
And see No. 10. 
(20). TIT. v. 285 :— 
King. O heaven! was not the day dark 


at that foul deed? ¢ 
Could the sun see without a red eclipse 


The purple tears fall from those tyrant | 


wounds? 
‘ Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 65:— 
Endymion’s love, muffle in clouds thy face 
Let not one light my ‘black deed beautify. 
Thid, 1. i. 10:— 
. whenas the sun 
For shame ‘obseur’ d himself, this deed 


was done. 
421). IIT. v. 285:— 
King. Rend my love’s cheeks! that 
matchless effigy 
Of wonder-working nature’s chiefest 
work. 
‘Pierce Plainness Seven Years’ Prentice- 
ship,? C.4:— 


In one hand she (Aeliana) held a boar- 
spear, the other guided her Bar- 
bary jennet .... proud in that he 
carried Nature’s fairest work, the 
mere world’s chief wonder. 

‘Hoffman,’ I. 4:— 
Be silent, thee effigies of fair virtue. 
Ibid, III. 36 :— 
: * defac’d with my foul hand 
The goodliest frame that nature ever 


built. 
Ibid, TIT. i. 39:— 
to destroy 
The rarest piece of nature’s workman- 
(29) 


\m—m)s 


IV. ii. 399 — 
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Hubert. Till here and there, through 
large wide-mouth’d wounds, 
Proud life, even in the glory of his heat 
Losing possession, belch’d forth streams 





of blood, 
Whose spouts in falling made ten: thou- 
sand drops, 
And with that purple shower the dust 
allay’d. 
See ‘ Downfall,’ 6. 
(23). IV. ii. 297 :— 
Abbess. This is a woeful sight, 
When good endeavours are oppress’d by 
might. 
‘ Grissil,’ IV. ii. 64:— 
For villains laugh when wrong oppres- 
seth right. 
(24). IV. ii. 298:— 
Hubert. O black and woeful deed! O 


piteous thing! 
When slaves attend the fierce thoughts 
of a king. 

‘ Grissil,” IV. ii. 62:— 

O misery! O most acctirsed time! 
When to be foes to guilt is held a crime. 

‘Blind Beggar,’ IIT. iii. 70:— 

O miserable age! O wretched youth! 
O times corrupt by man for want of 
truth! 

IV. iii. 301:— 

Oxford. Content, fair queen, and do 

not think it strange, 

That kings do sometimes seek delight 

in change: 

For now and then, I tell you, poor men 

range. 

See ‘ Downfall,’ 17. 

(26). IV. iii. 301:— 

Oxford. Though I be now like to the 
snowy Alps, 
I was as hot as Atna in my youth; 
All fire, i’ faith, true heart of oak, right 
steel. 
“Look About You,’ xxviii. 474:— 
I am -. ig man, sweet girl; I must be 


All steel, aul _spright. 


(25) 


(27) IV.. iii. 
Queen. kgs can I choose, 
But sadly grieve, and mourn in my 
7, youth, 
‘Grissil,’ I. i. 3:— 


Oh! ’tis x lovely habit when green 
youth, ete. 

(28) V. i. 304:— 
Brand. Now, in our next account, 
A countess comes. 

See No. 6 above. 

(28a) V. i. 308-9 :— 
Matilda. Two damnéd spirits... 
Attempt to tempt my spotless chastity 
And a third devil, gaping for my soul, 
With Bsa starings ghastly frighteth 


* Look About You,’ xxx. 487 :— 
ru — =a hated soul to those black 


That Po have hovered gaping for their 
part. 
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(29) V. i. 310:— | Do at misshape her garment like de- 

Matilda. I thought thee to be grim and | | ght, 
fierce at first, If it rs grief, why cloth’st thou her in 

But ys “or. hast a sweet aspect, mild | white? 

| See No. 8. 
See No. 14 sid ‘ Downfall,’ 15. ; (85) V. ii. 325:— 

(30) V. i. 312:— | King. Away with these [tapers] sith 
Matilda. My drowsy head, whose dim those fair lights ([sc. Matilda’s eyes} 


decaying lights be dead 
Assure me it _{s, almost time to sleep. | See Nos. 2 and 30. 
* Hoffman,’ IT1. — | (386) V. ii. 325 :— 
My Lucibell, gt oben lights are mask’d | Hubert. Dead gale ashy lips. 
with clouds. { © Hoffman,’ V. iii. 


See also Nos. 2 and 35. | who is’t you “i thus ashy pale? 
(31) V. i. 313:— | Ibid, III. i. 36:— 
Queen. In milk-white clothing let the | the icy hand of ashy death. 
same be laid. |  * Blind-Beggar,’ I. ii. 30:— 
‘Look About You,’ xxyiii, 470 :— Death will paint them with his ashy 
In temples, milk-white-clothed quiristers | d 


| .. Ae 
one, sacred anthems. | (37) V. ii. 326 :— 
(32) V. ii. 315:— | Leicester. Let some comfort shine on us, 
Bean. Bright sun, retire; gild not this | your friends, 
vault of death Through the bright splendour of your 
With thy illustrate rays, retire, retire, | : virtuous life. 
And yield black night thy empery awhile | Look About You,’ xxi. 500:— 
Now shineth Henry like the mid-day sun 
Learn of thy love, the morning, she hath | eC ee 
wept | Blinding with his bright splendour ev’ry 
Shower upon shower of silver-dewy tears. | eye. 
nie : ipl =P : eg 
Fg eth ema Pee Sane San, | Enfield. H. DuaGpate Syxzgs. 
If my evil stars urge these events, sweet | 
Night be thou intreated never to! 
give place today, till my unlucky ROE OF DARMSDEN, IPSWICH, 





pe be pour’d as jelly on the! AND CAMBRIDGE 

earth. " 

* Grissil,’ v. ii. — Patras wan , This is a cadet branch of the Roes of 
aeons “ . Henley, Suffolk, descending f Joseph 
Seatt th t _| y, g from Josep 
- an Sec toudy mists of discon-| Roe, (1691-1760), (vide 12 S. xi. 528-9), 

* Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 65:— | whose 3rd son, 

Endymion’s love, muffle in clouds thy | Rosert Ror, was baptized at Henley, 
face, Jan. 11, 1732/3. A MS. pedigree of the 


| famil din I h Public Librar 
Veil 1 neta Oj | y, preserved in Ipswich Public y 
eil your clear brightness in Cimmerian |(W. 8S. Fitch collection) states that he 


mists! 
Let not “~ light my black deed beautify. | married ‘‘ Mary dr of — _ Robinson of 
a. IIT. i. 33:— Darmison ” (sic). This pedigree, it may be 


_ the clear moon strews silver in | remarked, bears internal evidence of having 

And with her moist eyes weeps a gentle been compiled from information amassed 
dew. | between 1807 and 1815, and _ consequently 

Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 513:— | within the lifetimes of all but the most 
This eveniag, let, us be like the ev oni | recent individuals mentioned in this article. 


(33) V. ii. _ arops dewy tears on the cart Speaking generally, it is evident that, while 
Bruce. See these hard stones, how fast | those portions of the pedigree purporting 


small rivulets | to record events of the seventeenth century 
Issue — them, though they seem | are based on hearsay, and do not tally at 
issueleas , | all closely with ascertained facts, it affords 


And wet-eyed woe on everything al 


view’ in its later stages some highly valuable clues 


‘Look About You,’ Sc. xxxiii. 498 :— | to the history of the family. The ‘‘ Darmi- 
Look, how the furrows of his aged cheek, | son” mentioned is obviously intended for 
Fill’d with the rivulets of wet-eyed moan, | Darmsden, a chapelry in the parish of 





Be 
(34) V. . — ne ee. Barking, near Ipswich. In Darmsden 
ad Let sorrow in a sable suit ap- Churchyard are headstones tc Robert Roe 
pear, (d. Feb. 13, 1818, aged 86, m.1.), and his 
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wife Mary (d. Jan. 6, 1815, aged 83, m.z.). | 
The monuments, together with the altar- | 
tomb erected to the couple’s son, Owen, and | 
his family, are figured in the plate of ‘ The | 
Chapel of St. Andrew, Darmsden,’ which | 
was ‘‘ Drawn Etched and Published by H. | 
Davy,’ at Ipswich ,in 1838. An attempt has | 
been made in this etching to indicate the | 
inscriptions on the monuments, those per- | 
taining to Robert and Mary Roe having been | 
transferred, for purposes of convenience, | 
from one side of the slab to the other. By | 
Mary his wife, the said Robert Roe had | 
with other issue (not named here as I have | 
no knowledge of them outside Fitch’s pedi- 
gree) : 

I. JosrerH, of whom later 

Ii. Owen, of Rose Hill, Ispwich, who d. | 
April 30, 1825, aged 55, and was buried at | 
Darmsden (M.I. there to ‘‘ Owen Roe, | 
gent, late of Rose Hill’’); will dated 5) 
April, 1825; Probate (Arch. Suff.) May 19, | 
1825. On Sept. 7, 1792, being then ‘of | 
Darmsden,’’ he married by licence, at St. | 
Margaret’s, Ipswich, Ann Coe of Ipswich, , 
by whom (who d. Aug. 4, 1846, aged 82, | 
and was buried with her husband, M.I.— | 
Admon. of property of Ann Roe, widow, for- | 
merly of Ipswich, but late of Darmsden, | 
granted Sept. 17, 1846, to her dau. Ann, 
wife of Charles Cobbolid), he had an cnly | 
dau. and heiress, ; 

Ann Roe, b. June 8, 1795, d. Nov. 29, | 
1851, buried at Darmsden with her parents, 
(M.I.). This lady (who is said to have 
danced four times with George IV at a ball), 
was married by licence at St. Clement’s, 
Ipswich, Oct. 17, 1815, to Charles Cobbold, 
then of St. Peter’s parish, Colchester, but | 
later of Ipswich, and eventually of Edin- 
burgh, where he became Hon. Superintendent | 
of the Botanical Gardens in 1841. Mr. | 
Cobbold, who belonged to a cadet branch of | 
the family now seated at Holywells (vide | 
‘'N. & Q.,’ 12S. viii. 254; also Burke’s | 
‘Landed Gentry’), died in 1859, aged 66, | 
and was buried with his wife at Darmsden | 
(M.I.), having had by her three sons and | 
two daus. :— | 

1. Charles, b. and d. Aug. 7, 1816, buried | 
at St. Peter’s, Colchester. 

2. Charles Owen, in E.I.C.’s service, b. | 
Aug. 17, 1818, ds.p. at Calcutta, Sept. 4, 
1837, (commemorated on the family monv- , 
ment at Darmsden). 

(3). Alan Brooksby, sometime of Brough- | 
ton Park, Edinburgh, b. Aug. 9, 1830. | 
Only surviving child ; married and had issue. | 
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(4) Ann Elizabeth Roe,* b. April 10, 
1825, d. Feb. 4, 1837, bur. at Darmsden 
(‘‘ Aged 11,” M.L.). 

(B) Georgiana, b. Dec. 10, 1828, d. Mar. 
30, 1857, buried at Darmsden (‘‘ aged 8,” 
M.L). 

It may be worth while to note that 
the Roe property at Darmsden, a farm 
of some 22 acres, remained in this branch of 
the family until alienated by the late Mr. 
Alan Brooksby Cobbold. 

We may now return to the eldest son of 
Robert and Mary Roe of Darmsden. He was 

JosEpH Ror, of Ipswich, whose wife’s 
maiden name was (teste Fitch’s pedigree), 
Jemima Coe. Haslewood’s ‘ Suffolk M.I.,’ 
(Vol. i, p. 62), records a monument at St. 
Clement’s, Ipswich, to their children Martha 
and William; while we find that, on April 
22, 1842, Jemima, widow of Joseph Roe was 
drowned at Ispwich, aged 74. They had 
issue four sons and two daus. :— 

(1). Rosert, of whom later. 

(2). Joseph, of Brook Street, Ipswich, but 
later of Earl Stonham, where hed. July 17, 
1877, aged 81 (bur. Ipswich Cemetery, M.I.), 
having had issue by his wife, Mahala 
(d. Sept. 19, 1874, aged 77, bur. at the 
same, M.I.). 

(3). Owen, of Brook Street, and later of 
Museum Street, Ipswich, where he d.s.p. 
Nov. 9, 1884, aged 87, (bur. Ipswich Ceme- 
tery, M.I.), having married Jeannetta, 4th 
dau. of Rev. Wm. Gordon Plees, Vicar of 
Ashbocking, Suffolk, and widow of Thomas 
Stanford, of Hemingstone. She d.s.p. 
Apr. 8, 1890, aged 74, and was buried with 
her second husband (M.I.). 

(4). William, d. June 25, 1821, aged 15, 
bur. at St. Clement’s, Ipswich. 

(a). Jemima, married by licence, at St. 
Clement’s, Ipswich, April 7, 1824, to George 
Gooch, of St. Margaret’s parish, Ipswich. 

(Bs). Martha, d. June 4, 1821, in her nine- 
teenth year, bur. at St. Clement’s, Ipswich. 
The eldest son, 

Robert Roe, of 14, King’s Parade, Cam- 
bridge, engraver, miniature printer, and a 
founder of the Printsellers’ Association, d. 
at his residence, July 31, 1880, in his 88th 


| year, and was buried at Cambridge. He had 





*It is stated that four yew trees were 
planted at Rose Hill by 4 generations of 
“ Anns,” i.e.—by Ann Elizabeth Roe Co 
bold, her mother (Ann Cobbold), her grand- 
mother, Ann (Mrs. Owen) Roe, and_ the 
latter’s mother (who is reputed “to have 
lived till she was 106.”) 
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married, first, in 1821, Mary Elizabeth, 
sister of Col. Joshua. Kdleston, R.M.L.I. 


She d. at 14, King’s Parade, Mar. 31, 1856, 
aged 55, having had issuet. Mr. Robert 
Roe married secondly, by licence, at St. 
Matthew’s, Ipswich, Sept. 1, 1859, Maria 


a river were found two more bodies appar- 


| ently half buried—probably those of Mr. Wil- 


liams the Surgeon and John Pearce a Cornish 
fisherman. 
It is impossible to judge from the state of 


| the bodies how they came by their death. All 


y™ dau. of Rev. Wm. Gordon Plees, Vicar | 


of Ashbocking, and by her (who d. at West 
Hampstead, Sept. 17, 1901, aged 73, bur. 
Hampstead Cemetery, M.I.), had further 
issue three sons :— 

(1). Rev. Canon Robert Gordon Roe, 
Rector of Acle, Norfolk. 


(2). Rev. Chas. Edward Roe, Vicar of | 


Buxted St. Mary, Sussex. 

(3). Fred Roe, R.I., R.B.C., 
sington. 

To various relatives, and especially to my 
uncle, Canon Gordon Roe, I owe thanks for 


of Ken- 


my numerous requests for information. Miss 
Cobbold, of Blythburgh, a descendant of the 
Cobbold-Roe match, aided me considerably 


by the loan of old leases and similar docu- ; Ga ,diner.* 


ments, while Mr. Stephen Wheeler’s notes 


| was directed in October, 


the flesh had been taken away from the bones. 
probably eaten by some small animals for none 
of the bones were gnawed or broken. The papers 
found on the spot however left no doubt as to 
the cause of the death of the Party. One 
scrap of paper states that all the party were 
dead except three and that the writer (Capt. 
Gardiner) had not tasted food for 5 days, 
but that he felt neither hunger nor thirst. 
Evan Evans, Surgeon. 
In the Times for April 29, 1852, there is 
a lengthy and very interesting report fur- 
nished by Capt. Morshead of the Dido, who 
1851, by the 


| Admiralty, to ascertain the fate of Capt. E. 


on the subject of his maternal ancestry also | 


proved very useful. If any readers pf 
*N. & Q.’ can further amplify the pedigree, 
however, I shall be interested to hear from 
them. : 
F. Gorpvon Roe. 
The Clerestory, 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 





H.M.S. DIDO: THE PATAGONIAN 
MISSION TO PICTON ISLAND. 


I take the following from P.R.O. Adm. 
Medl. Journals, 96/4: 

After staying here [Gorree] two days we were 
able to make for Picton Island, which we 
reached on the evening of the day we started 
[about 15th Jan., 1852]. 

Here we found traces of the unfortunate 
Missionaries and notices painted ‘on conspicuous 
rocks that they had left for Spaniard Harbour. 
On the morning of the 2ist left for Spaniard 
Harbour in Aguire Bay on the mainland and 
arrived there at 1 p.m. of the same day. 

Here we found the unburied Body of Com- 
mander Gardiner, R.N., the Chief of the Pata- 
gonian Mission, lying on the beach. In a cave 
close by was found another bedy presumed to 
be that of Mr. Maidment. About a mile and 
a half further up harbour near the mouth of 


+ Among whom, Emily, the 2nd dau., was marr., 
Jan. 15, 1852, to James Talboys Wheeler. the 
celebrated Historian of India (vide ‘ D.N.B.’), 
and was mother of, inter alios, Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler, the well-known writer, and = auth- 
ority on Landor. 


the trouble they have taken in answering | Capeneek nad bie parky in There at Pegg 


on his way to the Pacific. 

On Jan. 22, 1852, he reports that they all 
perished from starvation. Their names were 
as follows:—Commander Allen [Francis] 
R.N. Superintendent; Mr. 
Williams,* Surgeon and Catechist; Mr. 
Maidment,+ Catechist; John Erwin, Car- 
penter (d. 23 Aug.); John Badcock (d. 28 
June); and John Pearce (prob. dead 
6 Sept.), Cornish fishermen. 

They were sent out by the Patagonian 
Missionary Society, and left England in 
September, 1850, by the bark Ocean Queen, 


| for Picton Island, the southern extremity of 
| America, which they reached Dec. 5, 1850. 


Captain Morshead states 

their remains were collected together and 
buried close to this spot [Pioneer Cavern where 
they kept their stores and occasionally slept] 


, and the funeral service was read by Lieut. 


Underwood; a small inscription was_ placed 
on a rock near his [Capt. Gardiner’s] tent; 


| the colours of the boats and ships struck half- 


mast, and three volleys of musketry, were the 


‘only tribute of respect to this lofty-minded 


man and his devoted companions who have 
perished in the cause of the Gospel for the 
want of timely supplies. 

I will offer no opinion on the missionary 
labour of Captain Gardiner and the party, 
beyond it being marked by an earnestness and 
devotion to the cause; but, as a brother officer, 
I beg to record my admiration of his conduct 
in the moment of peril and danger, and his 
energy and resources entitle him to high pre 
fessional credit. F 

At one time I find him surrounded by hostile 
natives and dreading an attack, yet forbearing 
to fire, and the savages awed and subdued by 


* Prob. dead 6 Sept., 1851. 
+ Prob. dead 4 Sept.. 1851. 
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the solemnity of his party, Kneeling down in 
prayer. ; 

At another, having failed to heave off his 
boat when on the rocks, he digs a channel 
under her, and diverts a fresh water stream 
into it; and I find him making an anchor 
by filling an old bread cask with stones, head- 
ing it up, and securing wooden crosses over 
the heads with chains. 

There could not be a doubt as to the ulti- 
mate success of a mission here, if liberally 
supported, but I venture to express a hope that | 
no Society will hazard another without intrust- 
ing their supplies to practical men acquainted 
with commercial affairs, who would have seen at 
a glance the hopeless improbability of any ship 
not chartered for the occasion sailing out of 
her way, breaking her articles, and forfeiting 
her insurance for the freightage of a few stores | 
from the Falkland Islands. 


BEE 


fF ATRBROTHER. 





Porson’s (1.6. SovuTHEY’s) ‘ DEVIL’s 
Watx.’—Lowndes gives H. W. Montagu’s 
edition of this as ‘“‘n.d.’’ In the Bodleian 
catalogue it was also entered as ‘“‘n.d.’’; | 
while the British Museum printed catalogue 
has ‘‘ (1830?).’? There is no date on the 
title-page, but a copy in my __ possession 
retains the original paper cover on which 
appears ‘ The Devil’s Walk; by Professor 


Porson. With illustrations by R. Cruik- 
shank. London; Marsh and Miller. 1830. 
Price One Shilling.” The book contains | 


33 pp., consisting of H. W. Montagu’s 
Preface, pp. (v)-viii, and text, pp. (9)-33. 
The text is followed by 3 pages of notices of | 
new works published by Marsh and Miller, 
London ; and Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 
On the back of the cover are announcements 
of the early publication of Burns’s ‘ Tam | 
O'Shanter,’ illustrated by seven engravings | 
from T. Landseer, and ‘ Monsieur Nongtong- 
paw,’ with illustrations by Robert Cruik- 
shank; also of the recent publication of 


Cruikshank’s ‘Illustrations of The Devil’s 
Walk and Monsieur Tonson,’ on India 
paper. F. J. SweEatMan. 

Oxford. | 


DigsSWELL AND THE PErient Faminy.—For | 
the information of anyone interested in this | 
subject, I here record an error in the | 
‘Victoria County History of Hertfordshire,’ | 
concerning John Perient’s bequest of £200 
for the founding of a chantry with chapel in 
Digswell Church in 1324. On turning up the | 
reference ‘“‘ P.C.C. 15 Luffenham,” this, to | 
start with, is found incorrect, and should be | 
P.C.C. 118 Luffenham. The correct date of | 
the will is then found to be 1432. It | 
Includes bequests to his sons John (then. 


| interest to affix their names and 


| Inn, Shipton-under Wychwood, Oxon. 
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under age) and Edmund; to his daughters, 
Margaret and Joan, a nun at Hertford; to 
Richard Hammes, Kt., Peter Yong, Richard 
Basset, Robert Kympton and Richard 
Hyreyng. He founds the chantry for the 
souls of himself, his wife Joan, John Lode- 
wyk, John Derham, and friends. The 
executors named are John Fray, John Throg- 


/merton, John ffouler, and Thomas Nycoll. 


Hersert C. ANDREWS. 


‘Deuce’? (See 12 S. iii. 474). — The 
fourth chapter of the ‘ Cohortatio ad Gen- 
tiles,’ doubtfully ascribed to Justin Martyr, 
begins :— 
aud” e&ns ad Erépas apx7s TvOayopas Mvyodpxov 
Sapias dpxas Tois apiOpors kat Tas cvppeTpias 
Kal Tas év avTois Gppovias KaXei, ta 7 €& dpbor- 


| épwv ovvOéra oroixeia, rt pévtor povada Kal THY 


dopiotov duada. 
On the three last words the Maurist editor 
of 1742, ‘ Prudentius Maranus,’ says :— 
Binarius numerus indefinitus secundum Pyth- 


| agoreos, quia id quod imperfectum est et con- 
|fusum designat, et idcirco opponitur unitati, 


id quod omnibus numeris absolutum est, ac 


!eodem semper modo se habet, designanti. 


This is another indication that the use of 
‘“deuce’’’ for the devil is probably to be 
derived from the Pythagorean philosophy. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


BarTHOLOMEW CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. — At 
128. x. 166 (v.s. ‘ The Crown Inn, Shipton- 
under Wychwood, Oxon) I reported that this 
sixteenth century divine was the eldest son of 
Simon Chamberlain, landlord of the Crown 
His 
parentage seems to have been unknown before 
this discovery. Foster (‘Alumni Oxon.’) is 
silent on the subject, while Anthony & Wood 
in a passage I have just noticed (‘Athenae ’ 
i. 584) says he ‘‘ was born of and descended 
from an ancient and genteel family in 
Oxfordshire,’ and proceeds to connect him 
by implication with the famous old family 
of Chamberlain of Sherborne in Oxon, 
descended from the Norman lords of Tan- 
querville. That all Oxfordshire Chamber- 
lains may be ultimately related is possible, 
but Wood seems to have had no evidence on 
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which to base his supposition. Wood gives | author? If Edward ‘‘ Brown ”’ had a real in 
a list of his works, which include ‘‘A sérmon | existence, what was his father’s name? of 
at Farington in Berkshire on the funeral of Joun B. Warn : to 
the Countess of Warwick,’’ Lond. Oct. i501. | ee eee Su 
This was probably Anne, dau. of Edward; A CiericaL Supporter or Lorp GrorGE | 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and widow of | Gorpon.—Anthony Storer, writing to Lord the 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick. She | Carlisle, Feb. 12, 1781, says (Carlisle the 
married secondly Sir Edward Unton, who! Papers, Hist. MSS. Com. 1897, p. 459) :— (C 
died 1588, and is buried at Faringdon. | ‘‘ A clergyman returned thanks in Audley ap 
Chamberlain must \have known all about | Chapel the other day for the acquittal of } ¢al 
these people who may have been his patrons; | Lord George Gordon: if he had _ been 4 
for Sir Edward Unton in right of his wife | churched for safe delivery it could not have | Hu 
was Lord of the Hundred of Chadlington in| been more ridiculous.” He adds:—‘‘ The | 2¢ 
which Chamberlain was born, and had a, Duke of Gordon’s advertisement people think pal 
residence at Bruern Grange close by. | is perfectly mad.” Who was the clergy- | tl 
Chamberlain’s preferments were, according) man? Where did the Duke’s advertisement Co 
to Foster: Rector of Abbots Marton, Co. | appear? The 
Wores., 1577; Vicar of Burford, Oxon, 1578 ; J. M. Buttocu. Cor 
— = ghee Hunts, 1579; of Sandry,! 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. let 
rks, 1593; and of Hemingford Abbots, ks re? » a are 
Hunts, 1600. Is anything further known | |. 7 Page ati a —I desire to | of ' 
of him? When and where did he die? | ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 
é ‘ ‘ am inclined to think it was employed first | 4. | 

E. St. Jonn Brooks. in the Scottish Universities. Is it recog- sal 

Macpatenr Laver, Esscx.—Curia Regis | Hised yet in Oxford or Cambridge? To | foe 
Roll, 145, Michaelmas Term 35 and 36 | What extent has it been applied to Univer- A 
Henry III, records a trespass and assault by | sity functionaries other than Professors? Is | coy 
Gilbert de Breauté, Robert Sturdy, Roger | 1 ever used of Heads of Houses, or Head- | to } 
Whytbroc and William le Gylur, upon ser- | master of- Public Schools? What is the | of g 
vants of Godfrey Giffard at Lanfare or | ©Xtent of its use in America? I saw it | payj 
Laufare la madelayne in Essex. This is | recently applied to an ex-President of an 
without doubt Magdalene Laver. | American University. 

In Essex are many place-names of British | PERTINAX. T 
and Celtic origin. Is there any possibility | InscrrpTrons oN Horsrsiocks, WATERLOO ag 
that ‘‘ Laver”’ is a corruption of Llanfair, Puacr. — There are two horseblocks in | ™, ‘ 
and that the alternative derivatives were} Waterloo Place, one outside the Athenaeum, ee 
created to fit the name? What, if any-/ one outside the United Services Club. I b : 
thing, is known of the plaintiffs and defend- | notice that they each bear a bronze plate, “th 
ants in the above plea? The latter had no | with an inscription, in raised letters, stating vo 
goods within the bailiwick upon which dis-| that they were erected in 1830 by the desire Ping 
traint could be levied. |of the Duke of Wellington. Are these bronze : 

J.C. W. | plates new? I have not noticed them his 

‘Tue Travers or Epwarp Brown, Esq.’ | before. . Mn : admi 

-This book, published in London in two! C. MinpMay. make 
volumes in 1753, purports to be the life of | Bounparres or Hunpreps.—When were 
a man who was born at Cottenham in Cam- these finally fixed in the form we now find 
bridgeshire, 29 April, 1641, who travelled them on the maps? Mr. W. J. ANDREW, i0 
abroad without a licence under his mother’s| his note on Sir Alan le Buxhull (12 5S. | and 
name of Brown in 1660, and remained xii. 97) states that ‘‘ most of Melchet Park | Char! 
abroad till 9 May, 1676, when the narrative is now included in Hampshire, but in 1355 | analo 
itself ends; but the Preface says that he and in the Domesday Survey it was_ still } frien 
then established himself as a merchant in| within the ancient boundaries of Wiltshire.” | autho 
London, afterwards retired to Buxton, and| There was also a post-Domesday readjust- | as we 
died when on a business journey to London ment of Hundreds—at least in Cornwall it J the D 
in the winter of 1704. Is it what it pro- was so—and this fact has made the identifi | Hagh 
fesses to be, or a romance in the guise of an | cation of some of the Domesday Manors m Count 
autobiography ? Who was the editor or! that county most difficult--a fact that was f same , 
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impressed on me by Mr. C. G. Henderson 
of New College, who has devoted much study 
to the elucidation of Cornish Manors in the 
Survey. 

The parish of Menheniot is now wholly in 
the Hundred of East (Wyvelshire), whereas 
the Manors of Trethew and 
(Croftededor in Domesday) in that parish 
appear in Faweton Hundred more generally 
called the Hundred of West (Wyvelshire). 

To-day the whole of Coowan is in the 
Hundred of Kerrier. In 12 Edw. I Bin- 
neston Manor, an extensive portion of this 
parish was in the Hundred of Penwith. 
Other instances I have cited in Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and Queries, Vol. xi, p. 256. 
The parishes of Boyton and Maker are in 
Cornwall, but the tithings of Northcot Ham- 
let in Boyton and Vaultersholme in Maker 
are parts of Devon. Curiously ‘‘ the hamlet 
of Trewarlet changes its parish and deanery 
every year. In ancient deeds it is described 
as being in the parishes of Southpetherwin 
aud Lezant alternis annis”? Wallis, The 
Exeter Register, 1831. 

Are these conditions paralleled in other 
counties, and if so what explanation is there 
to be given? Did they occur when the unit 
of government was changed from tithing to 
parish? When did this change occur? 

J. Hamprty Rowe, om... 


Tue DeatH or ABsatom.—In childhood we 
sympathized with Absalom as we saw him 
in our biblical pictures hanging from the 
oak tree by the hair of his head; and some 
of us may have wondered why he did not 
break the strands piecemeal, or cut them 
with his sword, for he had plenty of time. 
Often, too, we had to listen to the moral 
that Absalom was unduly vain of his hair, 
and his hair therefore was responsible for 
his death. Since those days we have 
admired the popular sign of the old peruke- 
nakers, 

Oh Absalom, my son! 

Hadst thou but worn a periwig 

Thou hadst not been undone; 
and were reminded that when Prince 
Charles lost his peruke at Culloden the 
analogy did not pass unnoticed by either 
friend or foe. Now we find that the biblical 
authorities in medieval times thought just 
as we do; for amongst the illustrations from 
the Duke of Alva’s Bible, selected by Dr. C. 
Hagberg Wright for reproduction in 
fountry Life on March 31st last, was the 
same old picture, with all the hirsuté details 


Cartuther | 
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that we believe in. Really, I hesitate to ask 
whether there is any authority at all for 
associating Absalom’s ‘‘ heavy ”’ hair with 


either his vanity or his death? 


W. J. ANDREW. 


Hunearian Tourngy.—According to ‘ The 
Defensive Armour . . . of Medieval Times 
and of the Renaissance,’ by Rob. C. Clephan 
(London, 1900), during the closing twenty 
years of the sixteenth century and the first 
twenty in the seventeenth, the Hungarian 
tourney was much in vogue. The course 
obtained its name solely from the dress worn. 
The spurs were very long. Where can I 
find more information about ‘this tourney ? 

LB. I. 


Rice PepicREE (or LLEUN-Y-BRALN).—Can 
any one inform me as to where I could pro- 
cure the above? 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (1858) _ gives 
nothing farther back than ‘“‘ Edward Rice of 
Dane Court, born 1790’’; and I have 
searched vainly in Burke’s ‘ Commoners.’ 

KatHiees A. N. Warp. 


‘* DEvoN’”’? In ScoTLAND AND LEICESTER- 
SHIRE —Small rivers of this name are found 
—one in Perth and Clackmannan in Scot- 
land, with fine falls near a village called 
‘* Brook of Devon’’; and another which 
rises in N.E. Leicestershire. The county of 
Devon, whence I am writing, is understood 
to have derived its name from its ancient 
inhabitants. 

Can your Scotch or Leicestershire readers 
tell us what theory Devon rivers derive the 
name from? And what, if any, are the 
more primitive forms by which they were 
known ? W. B. 


THe Duke or Yorx’s Coat-or-ARMS 
Will the Duke of York impale his wife’s 
arms with his own, and what quarterings is 
she entitled to bear? E. E. Cops. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 

Lorp Eyturen.—Sir James King of Bar- 
racht and Birness, or Burnhouse, in Aber- 
deenshire, who had attained the rank of 
lientenant-general in the service of Gustavus 


, Adolphus, King of Sweden, was created, by 


Charles the First, Lord Eythen in the 
Peerage of Scotland, in 1642. What is 
known of him, whom did he marry, and what 
issue did he leave? What are the dates of 
birth and death ? 
JAMES S£TON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle-road, Hove, Sussex. 
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Gites Heate. — Information concerning 
the personal and family history of this per- 
son is desired. He was a member of the 


Barber Surgeon’s Company in 1640, and is! 


known to have been a in 
1621. 
time he was living in the parish of 8. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London. 


CHARLES FE. Banks. 


‘* chirurgeon ”” 


Tuomas Lockry, LisRARIAN- OF 
Bopieran.—When and where was he born 
in 1602? Is anything known of his parent- 
age? 
silent on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 

JoHn Locke, who was born Aug. 29, 1632, 
is said to have been the elder son of John 
Locke of Pensford, near Bristol, an attorney 


at law, by his wife Agnes Keene. Is any- 
thing known about his mother? 
G. F. RR. B. 
James LanGrRaN: Henry Lauer. — 


Wanted parentage and dates of birth and 
death of the first named. How many years 
was he the organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Tottenham, and where was he buried ? 

I am also wanting full biographical details 
of Henry Lahee, b. 1826, and organist from 
1847 to 1874 of Holy Trinity, Brompton. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 
JONES’s SoutH KENSINGTON AlUSEUM 
Bequest.—A valuable rare collection of 


china and furniture was presented to the 
nation, and housed at South Kensington, by 
a man named Jones. Knowledge as to who 
was the generous donor will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Puncn a tA Romartne.—Can any reader 
courteously and kindly give me the recipe 
for the Punch a la ‘Romaine, as served at 
the Lord Mayors’ banquets with the turtle 
soup, and so very greatly oblige 

ArtHuR Rocers. 

Caledonian Club. 


Bopy Famity.—I shall be glad of informa- 
tion, of any sort, of persons named Body in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, in any county, but more particularly 
in the South or West of England. 

Surre Oak. 


His death occurred in 1653, at which | 


| 
| 





THE | 


The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv, 43, is | 





Autuor Wantep.—Who wrote the following, 
which appeared, I believe, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1869? 

“Numbers for The Sorrowful.’ 

Trust Him who is thy God and have no fear: 

His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 

He cannot tire and how shall He forget? 

Self-centred in His own infinity 

He that is All is cause and law of all: 

Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds He soweth broadcast with His 


ands, 
As o’er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 
Till with His glory all the heavens are sown. 
Yet perfect from His shaping fingers send 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat, 
(Eleven more Stanzas). 
R McKiz. 


Replies. 
“THE HAND OF GLORY.” 
(12 8. xii. 271). 

My father (the late R. Blakeborough) 
some years ago spent a good deal of time 
collecting information and lore regarding the 
use in Yorkshire of ‘‘ The Hand of Glory,” 
and embodied much of this in a traditional 
legend he wrote under the title of ‘ The 
Hand of Glory,—a Leeming Lane Story of 
the old coaching days.’ 

The story is centred around the Oak Tree 
Inn, now a farm-house, on the Great North 
Road (locally The Street, or Leeming Lane) 


between Londonderry and Sinderby, and 
situate in the parish of Burneston, 
N. Yorks. Owing to several coaches being 


held up by snowdrifts in the November of 
1824, the Oak Tree was full to overflowing. 
The stablemen were turned out to sleep in 
the ‘‘ hay chamber,’’ and the maids had to 
accommodate themselves on some planks sus- 
pended from the kitchen ceiling. During 
the night some of those who had come by 
one of the coaches attempted a burglary. I 
now quote the story as told by my father: 

“Now then let us to work,” said the elder 
of the twain,” but before we put the candle in 
the hand, let us be certain everyone is asleep. 
When Peggy heard this dreadful announcement 
she was like to faint. They were evidently 
about to make use of the Hand of Glory, and 
well she knew of its wonderful power over 
those who might be asleep under the same 
roof at the moment when it was lighted. She 
knew that nothing could awaken them as long 
as that light burned. Often had she heard 
her grandmother speak of the wonderful and 
magic power of a candle made from certain 
kinds of tallow. Ay! some of the fat actually 
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rendered from a human heart, together with 
other gruesome ingredients. ‘This candle was 
lighted and fixed in a dried and smoken hand, 
which had been severed from the arm of 
one hanging on a gibbet. . Peggy also 
called to mind that her grandmother had said 
that only blood or milk could extinguish such 
a light, and so free the charmed sleepers. 

Peggy seized her opportunity, slipped into 
the dairy for a jug of milk, extinguished 
the candle and aroused her master. My 
father adds to the story, ‘‘ Peggy Scott was 
a native of Pickshill, and her descendants 
live to this day.’”” I know that he inter- 
viewed some of them and, if my memory 
serves me aright, they gave him either the 
whole, or part, of the skeleton hand men- 
tioned in the narrative. Unfortunately 
there is nothing to distinguish it from certain 
bones, amulets and other charms which at 
one time were used by the Pickering witch. 
These came to me on my father’s death. 

J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


It is exceedingly doubtful whether there is 
any belief in the attributes of such a relic 
as this still lingering at the present day ; 
but it may be noted that the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, of ‘ Phrase and Fable’ fame, states 
that as lately as 1894, the superstition had 
its adherents in parts of Ireland. 

And it seems, too, 
was fairly well rooted in the remoter regions 


of our own country during the first half of | 
the nineteenth century; as although there , 


is no mention of the ‘‘ hand of glory ”’ in 


Robert Hunt’s standard ‘ Romances of the | 
West of England,’ the subject is introduced | 


and described very fully in the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould’s ‘Red Spider,’ a 
illustrating the rural life and customs of 
the Clovelly district during the period circa 
1840-1850. I do not for one moment suggest 
that this Grand Old Scholar has at any time 
pursued the burglar’s art as a parergon, but 
he has undoubtedly acquired a meticulous 
knowledge of the superstitions of the craft! 
Gitpert Joun ANDERSON. 


“Paves” (12 S. xii. 
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that the same belief | 


volume | 


' Buckinghamshire. 
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if, as is likely, Henry Rigawell was a 
lessee of Sir Robert Drury, the upper shep- 
herds and perhaps the sheep may have been 
let with the land, and the ‘‘ payes’’ would 
according to the interpretation of ‘‘ there.’’ 
be either the employés of the shepherds, or 
Rigawell’s hired servants on the iand addi- 
tional to the leased shepherds. If Rigawell 
was a bailiff of Drury’s the ‘‘ payes ’’ would 
be either the employés of Drury’s ‘‘ cov- 
enanted servant,’? or the hired servants 
employed on the lands where the sheep were 
and would probably be Rigawell’s employes. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


LENTHALL or BeEssELstrIGH (12 S. 
xii. 272).—The Bessilsleigh to which the 
Lenthalls belong is in Berkshire, not in 


The Lenthalls were not 
there in 1400. ‘They succeeded the Fetti- 
places there in the seventeenth century, and 


the Bessils were there earlier. For’ the 
Lenthalls see the reference in Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ ed. 1903, p. 486. 


They were at Haseley in Oxfordshire before 
they went to Bessilsleigh. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


“TALKING THROUGH ONE’S Har (12 S. 
xii. 233, 276).—I do not know’ whether 
the custom mentioned by Mr. Britson and 
Mr. Russert is indeed the origin of this 
phrase, but I regret that they should imply 
that it is obsolete. At the University ser- 
mon at Cambridge on Sunday afternoons, at 
any rate, it still persists: I was Proctor just 
ten years ago, and so occupied the front pew 
in the nave; and I should never have 
dreamed of making my preparatory devo- 
tions kneeling. The square college cap is 
held up closely before the face, standing, the 
head a little bowed. I should expect that 
the custom still persists elsewhere in country 
places. 


Great LINGuists (12 S. xii. 233, 276, 297). 


'—May I add the name of the Rev. John 
'Oxlee, who died at the Rectory of Moles- 


252).—‘ Payes ”” 


may be persons in receipt of pay, an obso- | 


lete sense of the word ‘“ given in 
‘N. E. D.’ as used by 
soldiers. In that case the paragraph might 
mean “‘ Then I will that to every shepherd 


Wherever I have any sheep, whether they 


ay,” | 
Wolsey in 1523 of | 


covenant servants of my Master or their | 
| Bialystok. 


Paid servants (al. the paid servants there) 
given an Ewe or an Ewe lamb.” 


worth, Huntingdonshire, in 1854? He was 
a famous linguist who was acquainted more 
or less with 120 languages. For further 
details of his life consult the ‘D. N. B.’ 
xliii, 17. Hersert FE. Norris. 
Dr. Zamenhof (1859-1917), author of 
Esperanto, had a speaking knowledge of 
eight and a written knowledge of about 
fifteen languages. He was a Polish Jew of 


K. R. SturMeER. 
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The name of Sir John Bowring, a native 


of Exeter, who was proficient in many lan- | 
guages and on “‘ nodding terms ”’ with over | 


twenty (including Chinese) should be added 
to the names already mentioned. For 


details of his life see ‘D. N. B.’ vol. vi. | 


p. 76. 
H. Tapitey-Sorer. 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Wits (12 S. xii. 234).—-Bedfordshire wills 


are at Northampton; Cambridgeshire wills | 
at Peterborough. The only printed list is | 


that of the wills in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court at Cambridge. To this last I have 
some additions and corrections. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court list covers the period 
1501-1765. Many, but not all, of the tes- 
tators in this court were University grad- 
uates. W. M. Noste. 
Wistow Rectory, Hunts. 


The following may help Mr. F. Brown: 
‘Calendar to Cambridge Wills proved in 


the*Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 1501-1765 ’ (now | 


at Peterborough)—Cambridge, 1907. 

A. Gibbons, ‘ Ely Episcopal Records,’ 
1891, p. 15 (Bundle of Wills). 

G. J, Gray and W. M. Palmer, ‘ Wills 
and Testamentary Documents of Printers, 
Binders and Stationers of Cambridge, 1504- 
1699.’—Bibliographical Society, 1915. 

Cole MSS. Wills in the Diocese of Ely. 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 5,861. 


Baker MSS. Many notes of wills. See 
‘Index to the Baker MSS.,’ 1848. 
G. J. Gray. 


Chesterton, Cambridge. 

Printed abstracts of a great many Bed- 
fordshire wills appeared in Bedfordshire 
Notes and Queries, vols. ii and iii, pub- 
lished in 1893 at Bedford. They were col- 
lected by F. A. Blaydes, Editor of the 
‘ Visitations of Bedfordshire,’ ‘ Genealogia 
Bedfordiensis,’ and the above mentioned 


work, from the original wills at the District | 


Court of Probate, Northampton. 


I give below extract of one will which will | 


perhaps be useful to Mr. F. Brown: 

Thomas Browne, of Clifton, gent., 12 Oct., 
1680. 
St, Luton. My 2 daurs., 
Anne and Eliz’th, Devises land to Anne. Eliza- 
beth, Frances, and Sarah B. Residue to wife 
Anne. Pr. 10 Dec., 1680. ; 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Apart from such wills as would be found 
at Somerset House, generally speaking Cam- 


To wife a house. 


bridgeshire wills for the period named would | 
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To da. Anne B., a messuage in Church | 





_ be at Peterborough and Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Bedfordshire wills at Northampton. 
Some early ones might be at Lincoln, and 
| perhaps Norwich should not be neglected in 
an exhaustive search. 

On application to the Literary Search 
Dept. at Somerset House, a permit to search 
without payment of fees might be obtained. 

G. E. Ansett. 


These are chiefly at Northampton; many 
however, are in the P.C.C., Somerset House: 
a few are at Lincoln; a considerable numbe: 
are abstracted in Bedfordshire Notes and 
Queries (Blaydes) ; a few are in ‘ Genealogia 
Bedfordiensis’’ (Blaydes); many in ‘The 
Genealogical Memoir of the Chester family’ 
(R. E. Chester Watson); and a few early 
in ‘ Karly Lincoln Wills’ (Gibbons). 

Jos. Hicur BLunpeLt. 


THe PiLtGRimaceE or Grace (12 §. 
xii. 252).—Possibly the book referred to is 
‘The Western Rebellion of 1549,’ by Mrs. 
Frances Rose-Troup, published in 1913, by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. The frontis- 
piece shows the ‘‘ Badge of the Five 
Wounds,”’ reproduced from the original in 
the possession of the Duchess of Norfolk. 

Hueu R. Wary. 


It may be helpful to your correspondent to 
know that an illustration from a__ photo- 
graph of a Pilgrimage of Grace badge, in 
possession of the Duchess of Norfolk 
appeared in the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society’s Journal (No. 81) for 1916. A 
badge made into a burse and used at a pri- 
vate chapel at Kingbury Hall, Lincolnshire 
was shown at the Tudor Exhibition in 
1890. It was pictured in the Fast Riding 
Antiquarian Society’s Transactions in 1898. 

St. SwiITHry. 

The work about which information is 
sought, cannot be of much value, for the 
| Yorkshire rising, which is known as_ the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, did not take place in 
| 1549, but broke out in October, 1536, and 
was finally suppressed in 1537. It was not 
the ‘‘last rising ‘of the people for the 
‘Vision of the Middle Ages ’,’’ as Miss E. 
M. Wilmot-Buxton has called it (‘A Cath- 
| olic History of Great Britain,’ (1921), at 
p. 179); for the Cornish and Devonian 
Rebellion of 1549, on which in 1918 or there- 
abouts, Mrs. Frances Rose-Troup published 
a masterly monograph, was also a rising in 
defence of the Catholic faith. John Hooker, 
alias Vowell, who was born at Exeter about 
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1526, the son of a former Mayor of that 
city, contributed an account of it to his 1586 
edition of Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles.’ He 
was living in his own house in the parish of 
St. Mary Major at Exeter at the time of the 
siege, and writes as follows (Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles,’ 2nd, edn., vol. ii. p. 1014) :— 

It was apparent and most certaine, that this 
rebellion was first raised at a place in Devon 
named Sempford Courtneie, which hath west- 
wards from the citie about sixteen miles: upon 
mondaie in the Whitsunweeke being the tenth 
daie of June 1549. The cause thereof was onlie 
concerning religion, which then by act of 
parlement was reformed, and to be put in 
execution on Whitsundaie the ninth of June. 

The religious origin of the rebellion of 
1549 is also asserted by Nicholas Sander in 
his ‘De Origine ac Progressu. Schismatis 
Anglicani,’ and is evident from the 
“articles ’? propounded by the rebels, which 
are preserved in many places, put perhaps 
are most easily accessibly in Strype’s 
‘Cranmer.’ 

It seems doubtful then, whether the work 
enquired for dealt with the Pilgrimage of 
Grace or the Rebellion of 1549. It may 
even have been concerned with the rising of 
the Northern Earls in 1569, which, like the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, was fought under the 
banner of the Five Wounds, though the 
banner of the Host and Chalice was also 
employed. The chief standard-bearer in 
this rebellion was Richard Norton, ‘‘ an old 
gentleman with a reverend grey beard,’? who 
brought his nine sons with him into the 
feld. The chief authorities for this 1569 
insurrection are Sir C. Sharp’s ‘ Memorials 
of the Rebellion of 1569’ (1840) and Miss 
R. R. Reid’s ‘ The Rebellion of the Earls,’ 
in Transactions of the R. Hist. Soc., N.S. 
xx, 176-201. 

Joun B. WArINEWRIGHT. 


AsnwortH (12 S. xii. 190, 225, 279).— 
“R. A.”? can have a copy of the Grant of 
Arms in 1585 for a small sum, by applica- 
tion to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
“MS. Ashm. S. 44, fol. 17” should read 
“MS. Ashm. 884, fol. 196 v ” (-= 2nd folia- 
tion 17 v): this is in the Bodleian. ‘‘ Guil.’’ 
refers to some edition of John Guillim’s 
‘Display of Heraldry,’ p. 130, where no 
doubt the Arms and Grant are referred to or 
printed. The Ashmole MS. gives a copy 
written by Robert Flower of his father, 
William Flower’s, Grant as Norroy King of 
Arms, in 1585. Fama. 

Very many thanks to Mr. St. Joun Brooxs 
and J. C. R. P. for their interesting inform- 








ation. Any further notes on this family 
would be welcomed. Burke says in the 
‘Landed Gentry’ and ‘General Armory’ 
that during the Civil War the Ashworths 
were engaged with Fairfax in support of 
the Parliament. This refers to a Lan- 
cashire or Yorkshire branch of the family; 
not to the Heyford Warren branch. Can 
any reader give me an account of their 
activities in the Parliamentary cause? 


R. A. 


LincotnsurreE Diatect Worps (12 S. 
xii. 270).—l. porkey (or purkey) wheat. 
According to William Ellis, ‘The Modern 
Husbandman,’ 1750 (I. ii. 2; II. i. 131; 
IV. i. 48; VI. i. 15), this=“‘ early, or for- 
ward, wheat.’ 2. burling. According to 
Morton’s ‘Cyclopedia of Agriculture,’ 1883, 
this=‘“‘ a yearling heifer.’? Wright’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Obsolete and Provincial English,’ 
following Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ explains it as “a 
young ox.’’ Neither is in Brogden’s or in 
Good’s Lincolnshire Glossaries. I have 
asked two of my tenant-farmers here, both 
Lincolnshire men by birth and descent, and 
both over 70 years of age, and they tell me 
that these expressions are entirely unknown 
to them. In this county, therefore, they are 
probably obsolete. 

F. P. Barnarp. 

I recognise the words burling and burling 
heffer, mentioned in a will of 1612, as mean- 
ing a “ yearling heifer.’? On looking into 
some of my books of reference I find the 
word in Morton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture,’ 1863 (vol. ii., pp. 720-727), whence it 
has been transferred to that very useful 
volume published for the English Dialect 
Society in 1880, Britten’s ‘ Old Country and 
Farming Words gleaned from Agricultural 
Books.’ J. E. Hartrne. 

Peculiarly enough, neither Peacock or Good 
includes the two words queried by G. S. G., 
in his’ Lincolnshire Glossary, yet both are 
found in Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English,’ thus :—- 

purkey: a species of wheat. 

burling: a young ox (Lincs.). 

J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 


Heratpic Crests (12 S. xii. 225, 273).— 
Whilst paying all due deference to those who 
endeavour to place the origin of crests 
within historic times, I should like to draw 
attention to the following passage from the 
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essay on ‘The Art of Savages,’ in Lang’s 
‘Custom and Myth’ (Longmans, 1893, 
p. 277) :— 

The Australians, like the Red Indians, like 
many African and some aboriginal Indian 
races, Peruvians, and others, distinguish their 
families by the names of various plants and 
animals, from which each family boasts its 
descent. Thus you have a family called Kan- 
garoos, descended, as they fancy, from the 
kangaroo, another from the cockatoo, another 


from the black snake, and so forth. Now, in | 


many quarters of the globe, this custom and 
. this superstition, combined with the imitative 
faculty in man, has produced a form of art, 
representing the objects from which the fami- 
lies’ claim descent. This are is a sort of 
= heraldry—probably the origin of her- 
aldry.” 


How does Mrs. Cope, with her ‘‘ German | 


or continental’? origin of the display o 
crests, account for the existence of the Jap- 
anese Mon? We cannot for a moment think 
that the Japanese got this form of crest from 
a Kuropean source. 
Witrrip J. CHAMBERS. 
Mornington-avenue Mansions, W.14. 


Crericat Inpex Socrery (12 S. xii. 238). 
—-At this reference this Society, and its 
publications, are mentioned. Would any 
reader please inform me whether the Society 
is still in existence, and if it is, how one 
can get into touch with it. If it is defunct, 
I should be very grateful to know whether 
its publications include North Wales clergy. 

T. Lircuip Jonss. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


Tue Dicnity or THE Sacrum (12 S. xii. 
129, 275).—The ‘‘ little bone in the shape of 
an almond or hazel-nut’’ is not what is 
known to anatomists as the os sacrum, but 
is the terminal portion of the os coccygis or 
the coccyx, so called from its fancied resem- 
blance to the bill of a cuckoo. It is often 
very hard, and would be difficult to crush, 
would not burn readily, or even dissolve in 
water. The coccyx is connected by a joint 
with the lower end of the sacrum, and is the 
bony portion of the rudimentary human 
tail. J. 74. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Heratpry: THe Hart MarsHar’s Court. 
(12 S. xii. 251, 297).—A ‘ History of the 
Earl Marshal’s Court,’ by Mr. George 
Grazebrook, was printed for private circula- 
tion in 1895. Mr. Grazebrook states (p. 23) 
that the Court ‘‘ has never been abolished or 
superseded.’’ It appears, however, to’ have 


|fallen into great neglect during the 
eighteenth century, and frequent prohibi- 
| tions against its proceedings were granted 
| by the Court of King’s Bench. It is now 
'dormant, but could be resuscitated at any 
| time if a demand should arise for its ser. 
| vices, to deal with heraldic matters, or to 
act as a Court of Chivalry. The last case 
| of a strictly heraldic nature tried by it was 
| in 1737. 
The Herald’s Visitations were always 
| authorised by a Commission under the Great 
| Seal, the earliest of which was issued in 
| 1528. The latest Visitation I have come 
| across is that of Hampshire in 1686, which 
| was printed by Sir Thomas Phillips in i854. 
After that time the custom would appear to 
| have fallen into disuse, and the eighteenth 
| century was a period of great decadence in 
| heraldic matters. There is a long article on 
| the Heralds’ Visitations in the introduction 
_to the ‘ Visitation of Shropshire,’ published 
by the Harleian Society in 1889. 

| H. B. J. Crements. 


Van Eycex: Tue Ince Birunpert Manon 
(12 8. xi. 512; xii. 35).—This painting was 
bought for the Melbourne National Gallery 
out of the income of the Felton Bequest for 
£31,395. 

Arex. LEEPER, 


Huco Famities (12 8. xii. 272).—At 128. 
v. 248-249 (Sept., 1919) I had the pleasure 
of contributing a short article on the life of 
the Rev. Thos. Hugo, M.A., Rector of West 
Hackney and Chaplain of the Hon. Artillery 
Company; author of ‘The Bewick Col. 
lector,’ etc., as well as a collector of the 
actual wood blocks made by the celebrated 
wood engravers of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
West Hackney Rector is the fifth person, 
named by the querist, about whom he desires 
special information. My article may aid 
him also by pointing out further sources of 
information. 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 

South Hackney. Major. 
| Wootrycn Pepierte (12 §. xi. 32, 77, 117; 
| xii. 238).—It may interest your correspond- 
|ent to know that one of this name was one 
| of the first to introduce the watch-making 
| trade into Lancashire. This Woolrich 
| settled in Prescot shortly after the Edict 0 

Nantes, and commenced the making 
| watch movements. See Paterson’s ‘ Histor 
of Prescot, etc.’ 





F. Crooks. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NIckNAMES (12 S. xii. 
188, 234).—Few people to-day would recog- 
nize Edmund Burke in *‘ the sage of Beacons- 
field,’ a name given to him in ‘ Father 
Prout’s Retiques,’ 1875 ed., p. 371. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

As a student of politics from the age of 
eight years, I have followed political events 





with care, and my memory yields this fur- 
ther list of nicknames. 

“ Judas’? was frequently applied to | 
Joseph Chamberlain, and although it orig- | 
inated with the Irish members, it found | 
great favour among Gladstonian Liberals , 
after the Home Rule split. The prepara- | 
tion of these lists of nicknames will serve to 


| Little 
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Baron Henry de Worms, afterwards Lord 
Pirbright, when he was engaged in dealing 
with the Sugar Bounties question. William 
Abrahams, a Welsh Labour member who 
died worth £30,000, was known as 
‘* Mabon ’’; Mr. Henniker Heaton as ‘“‘ The 
Postal Reformer’’; Sir Samuel Montagu, 
first Lord Swaythling, ‘‘ Member for 
Israel ’’?; Mr. Justice Darling, ‘‘ Deptford’s 
Darling’’; and Major General 
Goldsworthy, member for Hammersmith, 
‘“The Man in the Omnibus,’’ because he 
was frequently narrating to an amused 
House of Commons his experiences in that 
vehicle then little used by legislators. 

‘“The Canary’ was Mr, Leonard Court- 





correct the prevailing error that the epithet | "ey, Liskeard and Bodmin, 1876 to 1900, 
“ Judas ’’ was first used in the Commons | and subsequently Lord Courtney. He was 
during the tumultuous proceedings of the | Chairman of Committees and Deputy 
th July, 1893.. The originator of the use | Speaker, 1886 to 1892. He invariably wore 
of the name towards Chamberlain was Mr. | @ yellow waistcoat, and during the period of 
T. P. O'Connor, and the date was the 30th | the South African War, to which he was 
July, 1888, when Parnell had made charges | pposed, the nickname ‘‘ The Canary ’’ was 
against Chamberlain of having violated his|@Pplied to him, 
declaration of a Privy Councillor. In later) |“ The fron Duke.’’ This did not apply to 
years, Dr. Tanner used the word in the the Duke of Wellington (1769-1852), but 
House. | arose out of the building of an iron steam- 
Chamberlain was the author of ‘ Bom- | boat, which plied between Liverpool and 
bastes Furioso of Politics,’ which was| Dublin. The owner named the vessel ‘‘ The 
applied to Sir William Harcourt, who had | Duke of Wellington,” and it received the 
a crop of nicknames. In addition to|mickname “‘ The Iron Duke.” Later the 
“ Historicus ’? he was ‘“‘ St. and Sir Veto ’’ | mame was transferred to the Duke, but it 
for being the champion of Local Veto, when | had no reference to his peculiarities. 
St. Vista won the Derby; ‘‘ Heaven born} ‘‘ Greatest Member of Parliament.’’ Sir 
financier’ after his Budget, 1894; and | Robert Peel, according to Disraeli in his 
“Royal Derby Bill’? (a reference to his | ‘ Life of Bentinck,” ‘‘ would not be recog- 
Plantagenet blood), and ‘‘ Blatant Billy.’’ | nised as the greatest orator,” 
In return Harcourt christened Lord Salis-| But what he really was, and what posterity 
bury the ‘‘ Malaprop of Politics.” will acknowledge him to have been, is the 
ise mek Biases was Goackan’s qantow’ ig goon Parliament that ever lived. 
nickname during the Unionist administra- el Ru aoe a Dideta te lied 
tion, 1886 to 1892, and was applied when ‘haul St lc ~ 3 oe L sae a sae a 
Lord Salisbury experienced difficulty in find- | YOT* Svamey Dy Suwer Lytton in - 


: Sey . New Timon,’ published in 1846, but 
than age tome his sudden Disraeli is to be credited with ‘‘ The noble 


“Lord Salisbury’s Black Man” was Mr. lord is the Prince Rupert of Parliamentary 
D. Naoriji, a Parsee, returned for Central Common beans ¥ pet, Tan 
Finsbury, 1892, who had a fairer skin than The White-Headed Boy,” Robert Lowe 
many of the supporters of Lord Salisbury, | (Lord Sherbrooke), 1811-1892. Mentioned in 
whose reference to an Indian was generally | Sit Francis Doyle’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ | 
resented, especially as he had a supporter, The Stormy Petrel of Debate was 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, known as “ Brown | @PPlied to Bernal Osborne, 1814-1882, by 
Beggar,” in the near constituency of Bethnal | Dr. Giffard, the editor of The Standard. 
Green. ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty ”’ was Sir Richard 

Lord Rosebery was known as ‘“‘ Premier| Temple (S. Worcestershire and Surrey, 
Paradox of the Peers.” Kingston, 1885-95). Sir Richard regularly 

“The Diet of Worms” was applied devoted a portion of the evening sitting to 





to 
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-Punch. See ‘Sleeping in Parliament,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tit-Bits, 31st August, 1889. There is also | 
a sketch in the Liberal and Radical news- | 


25th February, 1889, of Sir 


paper, 


Richard asleep by the side of Randolph | 


Churchill, and the paper states :— 


The members for S. Worcester is the sleeping 
beauty par excellence. 


All legislation would | 


come to a standstill unless the nodding form | 
of Sir R. were seen on the Ministerial second | 


bench. 


Sir R. Temple rarely missed a_ division, | 


and in the session 1887 he voted in 447 out 
of 485, and in 1888, 354 times out of a 
possible 357, a number only exceeded by Mr. 
Akers Douglas, the Party Whip, who voted 
every time. 

‘*Galloper Smith.”” A name applied to 
Mr, F. E. Smith, later Lord Birkenhead, in 
connection with the position he took in the 


, 1710. 


Ulster Volunteer movement in 1912, as a} 


protest against the 
Treland. 

“Tay Pay” and “T. P.” have been 
borne by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Irish 
Nationalist member, Galway, 1880 to 1885, 


Home Rule Bill wal University Press. 
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a sleep in the House. He was caricatured in proverb that it ‘‘ Takes nine tailors to make 


a man.” 
H. J. B. Cements. 
I suggest that this may be an allusion to 
the saying, ‘‘ Nine tailors make a man.” 
G. Te 


Stamp Axsum (12 S. xii. 173, 195, 217),— 
Lallier’s stamp album, which was about the 
best extant in the seventies, gave the arms 
of all countries. 

F. Jusszt. 


Tuomas Bripczs (12 8S. xii. 234).—The 
‘D. N. B.’ gives 1775 as the date of his 
death, but only says he ‘‘ flourished” in 
1739, being unaware seemingly when he was 
born, though Mr. W. G. B. Paces states in 
N. W. Hutt. 


Kimpirn (12 S. xi. 512; xii. 198).—The 
name is given as Kember: Kimber in the 
late Canon Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish and Welsh Surnames,’ 1901, Oxford 
He gives as a deriva- 


| tion :—‘‘ (2) Local, of Kimber: South Kim- 


ber is in Co. Cornwall.’’ The name 


' flourishes here, and was well represented in 


and Liverpool (Scotland Division) 1885 | 


onwards, and Father of the House. 
pronunciation of ‘“‘T. P.’”’ as ‘‘ Tay Pay ” 


The | 


is a playful but mistaken imitation of the | 


Trish brogue. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


_ Cornwall. 


‘“TartoRIsH Persons (12 8. xii. 232).— 
Stevenson is obviously alluding to the proverb | 


‘* Nine tailors make but one man,’”’ which 
occurs in John Ray’s ‘ Proverbs’”’ (1742). 


Mr. W. Gurney Benham, in ‘ Cassell’s Book | 
' of them is to be found in the St. Pancras 


of Quotations’ compares ‘‘ I] faut neuf 
taillcurs pour faire un homme,’ quoted by 
the Comte de la Villemarqué as a Breton 
proverb, and 

Neun und neunzig Schneider gehen auf 


ein Pfund, 

Wiegen sie noch weniger, so sind sie 
gesund. 

Carlyle in ‘Francia’ (1843) wrote:— 


‘*Thou wretched Fraction, wilt thou be the 
ninth part even of a tailor? ”’ 

See also the earlier discussion of this pro- 
verb at 4 S. ii. 437, 587; iii. 84; viii. 36, 
referred to at 12 S. x. 72. 

- HARMATOPEGOS. 

Judging from the context, I would suggest 
that this expression refers to the well known 


the late war. 
F. Oster. 
80, Crescent Road, Toronto. 


BraMB te (12 S. vi. 10, 72).—Five Bramble 
marriages occur in Penwith parishes in 
Apparently this name is, , at 
times, a variant spelling of Branwell. 


J. H. R. 


Mock Mayors anp Corporations (12 S$. 
xii. 156, 193, 236).—There were those during 
the eighteenth century at Winksworth and 
Ashbourne, and a present existing example 


district of Chichester. 
HaRrMATOPEGOS. 


Wim Litucow (12 S. xii. 271).—In 
the ‘‘ Publisher’s Note’ to their 1906 edi- 
tion of his ‘Rare Adventures,’ Messrs. 
James MacLehose and Sons say :— 

The actual date of his birth is uncertain, 
but he states (p. 377) that he was thirty-three 
in 1615, and in ‘The present Surveigh of Lon- 
don’ ‘ past threescore years’ in April, 1643. 

And that from 1645 all trace of him is 
lost, 

the date of his death and the place of his 
burial are unknown, though there is a tradi- 
tion that he died in Lanark, and lies buried 
in the churchyard of St. Kentigern there. 

JoHN B. WarNEWRIGHT. 
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ALEXANDER CRUDEN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY (125. 
xi. 208).—As there does not appear to have | 
been any reply to Mr. Atzeck ABRAHAM’s | 
note, I have pleasure in stating that in 1762 | 
Alexander Cruden was the means of saving | 
the life of Richard Potter, the poor sailor | 
who had been capitally convicted at the Old | 
Bailey for uttering a seaman’s will, knowing | 
it to be forged. It was in 1763 he published | 
an account of this affair under the title of | 
the ‘ History of Richard Potter.’ 

He appears to have also written :— 

‘An Account of the History and Excel- 
lency of the Scriptures; prefixed to a Com- 
pendium of the Holy Bible,’ 24mo. 

‘A Scripture Dictionary ; or, Guide to the 
Holy Scriptures,’ Aberd., 2 vols., 4to. 

Alexander Cruden went to Court, and 
earnestly solicited the honour of knight- 
hood. He was also anxious to represent the 
City of London in Parliament. Of course 
he was disappointed in both these objects. 
On November 1, 1770, he was found dead on 
his knees, apparently in the attitude of 
prayer, at his lodgings in Camden Street, 
Islington. Is the house, if still standing, 
known ? 

James Seton ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Sussex. 





Motes on Books. 


Five Centuries of Religion. Vol, I. 
Coulton. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. net). 


No experienced reader will take long to con- 

vince himself that we have here a most im-. 
portant contribution to the history of religion. 
Mr. Coulton sets out to describe monasticism 
and its development without fear or favour, 
by the evidence of the documents. He claims 
justly that this has not before been attempted 
on any similar scale in England, nor, indeed, 
elsewhere in precisely his manner. His equip- 
ment for the task consists first of a wide and 
leep familiarity with his material. How much 
this means only those who have pursued similar 
studies will realise — as they also will best 
realise how much the history of religion has 
suffered, not merely from prejudice or from 
disingenuousness, but also from sheer ignorance 
of facts that are on record. The footnotes, 
which pillory mis-statements, examples of dis- 
simulation, and defects in information occur- 
ting in certain recent works on monastic life 
are relentless, but profitable. A valuable fruit 
of the author’s familiarity with the documents | 
is the use he is able to make of evidence long | 
known to be in existence. but hitherto neg- 

lected or ill-studied. which, more than once, 

has a decisive bearing on a disputed question. 


By G. G. 
£1 





Such, for example, we have in the ‘ Statuta’ 
of Peter the Venerable. 

Mr. Coulton is further equipped for his great 
task by a genuine, though Hhmited (yet not 
altogether unfortunately limited) sympathy 
with the monastic ideal. No one has seen 
better the positive worth of this long, this not 
yet ended, struggle—simply in itself apart from 
success or failure, apart from the beliefs 
accompanying it, and, again, apart from the 
experience and influence of the great saints 
who, from time to time, revived and guided 
it. It is, perhaps, surprising that we have 


| not in this connection some remarks on the 


ascetic ideal outside Christianity. The average 
monk, the rank and file of the great host, and 
“religion ” as it showed itself in their lives 
and in their apprehension of it, form the 
central subject of the whole study. We cannot 
say Mr. Coulton seems to us to have achieved 
more than a partial success in depicting this, 
and we are inclined to think that he would 
have achieved more if, to his knowledge and 
rectitude as a historian and to his humane 
understanding of the monk’s aspiration, there 
had been added some flashes of imagination 
which—in the absence of ashare in the monk’s 
faith—could reveal to him what it was like to 
believe that the Church doctrines were literally 
true. But Mr. Coulton’s aim in itself suffices 
to give an extraordinary life to the book; just 


'as his picture of monasticism — failures and 


disgraces and all—gains from its mere straight- 
forward pursuit of truth a dignity and a 
moving power which can neither be preserved 
nor successfully counterfeited where truth is 
subordinated to “ edification.” The masses 
of illustration and the learned commentary on 
the tacts will enrich the reader; the abundant 
references and the estimation of authorities 
will open up new fields to him, but the greatest 
service of all, we think, is rendered by this 
impressive demonstration of the superiority of 
sincerity to, even pious, insincerity in present- 
ing historical facts which touch the most pro- 
found and vital issues of human life. 

Where he has to draw out the character of 
individuals, Mr. Coulton writes very attrac- 
tively. He shows with freshness of realisation 
and with penetration the relation of St. Bene- 
dict and St. Bernard to the men and con- 
ditions surrounding them. This is especially 
true of St. Bernard although the plan of the 
work requires but one aspect of his life to he 
fully in view. The pages which discourse of 
his “ puritanism ” should be well-conned by 
those who are inclined to make out some 
necessary connection between Catholicism and 


| art, and, in general, this study of St. Bernard 


is invaluable as emphasising his half-forgotten 
greatness and importance. For us he stands 
behind the more familiar figures of the thir- 
teenth century, and has, undeservedly, been 
eclipsed above all by St. Francis. 

We think something would have been gained 
if minor details in the construction of this 
work had been more carefully attended to. 
There are several instances where the chapter 
heading does not correspond—or hardly corres- 
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ponds—with the contents of the chapter. The 
most marked case of the kind is the chapter 
entitled ‘ Women and the Faith,’ which rambles 
away to general considerations, some of which, 
almost word for word, appeared some ninety 
pages earlier in the book. 7 
to ramble, a neglect to gather threads of 


‘argument to a well defined point, and some | 
chronological expansiveness which confuses the | 


order of progress, are defects that occasionally 
become a little trying. 


its immense wealth of detail make the finding 
of smaller particulars somewhat difficult. We 
await with the greatest interest the appearance 
of the next volume. 


An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Oxtord University Press. 2s. net). 
Tue World’s Classics has brought many a half- 
buried treasure into light and use again. No 
better example will be found than the present 
number of the series. Mr. Michael Sadleir, in 
his lively introduction, reminds us how the 
publication of the Autobiography was among 
the most potent of the causes which led to the 
temporary collapse of Troliope’s reputation. 
That this was so speaks ill for the judgment 
of the ’eighties; but the eclipse of a few years 
has done no real disservice to Trollope. 
hus been re-discovered, and is now enjoyed 


with the peculiar zest which belongs to re-dis- | 
This account of himself, which ap- | 


coveries. 
peared in two volumes the year after his death, 
and has not till now been reprinted, is likely 
to be appreciated with the same zest — as, 
indeed, it well deserves to be. 

““A queer, bleak text-book of the mechanics 
and economics of novel-writing,” Mr. Sadleir 
calls it, and we a little demur to the pictur- 
esque phrase. For if the methods of the 
novelist’s craft are tersely indicated, and the 
gains its exercise brought duly noted, so that 
the word “ text-book” may fairly pass, it is 
difficult to us to see either queerness or bleak- 
ness in it. Unadorned, and straightforward— 
for Trollope, accustomed to working to scale, 
had not given himself sufficient measure for 
much beauty save that of clean line and pro- 
portion — it is both truly centred and warm 
with life. We are rather inclined to see in it 
—what Mr. Sadleir apparently does not —a 
certain independence of the epoch to which the 
writer belonged. 
dependent of any epoch, his education and 
early circumstances having been what they 
were. It might be maintained without much 
unreasonableness that his life and what he 
achieved go to prove the blessing of not being 
educated. His critics and biographers acknow- 
ledge, but yet hardly make enough of, the 
astonishing oneeey, and ability which he dis- 
played along two lines of work either of which 
: commonly considered sufficient for one man’s 
day ; 
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A slight tendency | 


The index, too, is | 
somewhat meagre, and this is the more to be | 
regretted because the method of the book and | 


He | 


' privately. 
He would have been in- | 


and who shall deny that it is possible | 
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that the freedom from demands upon him, the 


chance of reserving his best mental ene 
until the days of his early manhood contribu 
to this? One thing all. learn who have had 
a childhood and youth like his—detachment, 
and this detachment as it gives a peculiar 
quality even to his weaker work, so it sets off 
as it alone can, the manliness, dignity and 
honesty of this history of himaelf, Eve 
beginner in literature ought to have this hoo 
upon his shelves—a corrective to the sund 
false notions about literature which infect ea 
generation; a model of how to write about 
oneself if the need arises; an example of real 
captainship of one’s destiny; a brave and 
humorous and modest estimate of life and one’s. 
fellow-men, and with all this a piece of fine 
craftsmanship alike in construction and in 
English and a record of creative work, the best 
of which is secure of life as long as English 
literature lasts. 

THE Quarterly Review for April touches a 
wide range of subjects. Mr. George Samp- 
son’s ‘ Bach and Shakespeare,’ to our thinking, 
will make the best general appeal of those on 
literary, or kindred, topics; but Mr. Reginald 
Lennard has a very good article on the part 
7 go by the ‘ Northmen in English history” 
and Dr. Borenius’s paper ‘ The Rediscovery of 
the Primitives ’ needs no further recommenda- 
tion than a mention. The Dean of Winchester 
has a somewhat thankless topic in ‘ The Cathe- 
dral in Fiction—or rather restricts it to the 
point of making it so. Lord Ernle’s ‘ Vic 
torian Memoirs and Memories,’ though given 
the first place in the review, is not dis- 
tinguished by any special superiority over the 
many other papers on the Victorians. Lord 
Esher’s account of Walter Page is well worth 
having, and so is a reasoned defence of an old 
theological conception in Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s 
“The Anger of God.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EprroriAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 2, 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.’? — Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to ap 
article which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is t 
be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another ponies: A My correspondents are fe 
| cae to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


— 
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